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GOOD MANNERS: What are They ? 


OME people confuse Good Manners 
with etiquette; others think they are 
mere insincerity; many declare they have 
no practical value. Are they right? 
Etiquette is something formal and artifi- 
cial, varying from country to country and 
even, within one country, from age to age. 
Europeans once até with their hands, which 
they would now consider most “7ll-man- 
nered”; yet the use of knives and forks 
makes them in no way better mannered than 
we who still use our hands, because this 
sort of etiquette has nothing to do with 
manners good or bad. To say to someone 
you meet, “I hope you're keeping well”, 
when actually you are not at all interested 


in his health. is not truly insincere, because - 


your words spring from a regard for his 
feelings which is entirely sincere and is in- 
deed a part of essential good manners. 

Nor are Good Manners valueless; they 
are the lubricating oil of social contacts. 
A wheel can turn without oil, but with oil 
it turns much better; and the same is true 
of our dealings with one another. Ask your- 
self whom you feel more glad to have 
helped: the boy who just accepts your help 
and walks off, or the boy who gives you a 
smiling “Thanks a lot’? 

What, then, are Good Manners? To an- 
swer this question, let me tell you some of 
the things my friends and I were taught to 
do and not to do when we were small. First, 
the Dont’s: “don’t interrupt; don’t contra- 
dict: don’t push; don’t shout and make a 
loud noise; don’t cough, sneeze, or yawn 
in somebody's face”; and a few others of 
this sort. To do any of these things would 
get us a severe scolding, if not worse. Was 
that unfair to us? No, I don’t think it was. 

Let us see what doing all those things 
really means. The person who interrupts 
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you obviously thinks, “what you're saying 
is of no importance; certainly far less im- 
portant than what lam going to say.” The 
fellow who contradicts you implies, “You're 
quite wrong, and probably a fool too; 
whereas | am right and wise.” Anyone who 
pushes others out of his way obviously isn’t 
willing to let them stand or move as they 
would like to do; and those who create a 
din have no regard for other people’s need 
of rest and quiet. To sum up, anyone who 
does all those things evidently considers 
himself more important than other people, 
about whose comfort, convenience, and even 
rights he “couldn’t care less”. Not a very 
pleasant character, is he? 


Some of our Do’s were: “smile and talk 
friendly; if you accidentally inconvenience 
someone, say by knocking against him, 
apologize at once; offer food to others be- 
fore taking it for yourself; go to help any- 
one in difficulties; always thank people for 
whatever they do for you’; and so on. We 
were taught to show particular respect to 
old men and all women: “stand up when 
they approach you; offer your seat; stand 
aside to let them pass; open the door for 
them; pick things up for them; carry their 
burdens.” 

All these things mean just the opposite 
of the things we were taught not to do. They 
mean we think the other person worthy of 
respect and consideration; we want him to 
feel important and refuse to make him 
“feel small’. 


Good Manners, then, are simply consid- 
eration for the dignity and comfort of 
others. If you show this consideration, it 
doesn’t matier what you wear or how you 
eat: you, are a well-mannered boy or girl. 
And you'll be loved by everyone. 


YOUR EDITOR 
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THE CHANGED FACE OF ARABIA 


—THANKS TO OIL 


RABIA today is the world’s most im- 

portant oil-producing area. The chief 
places in Arabia, excluding a few which 
possess an importance not due to oil, are 
Kuwait, Qatar, Bahrain, and the Trucial 
States of Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Sharja, Ajman, 
Ummal-Qaiwain, Ras-al-Khaima and Fuj- 
aira. All these places have developed 
tremendously after the discovery of oil, 
sometimes picturesquely called “black 
gold’, 


In bygone days Arabia’s condition was 
very different. All of it was barren desert 
inhabited by tribes who, until the birth of 
Mahomed, were always fighting amongst 
themselves, After the Prephet united the 
warring tribes as followers of Islam, this 
land was ruled by the Caliphs arp to the 
arrival of Europeans in the XVI Century. 

The Portuguese were the first Europeans 
to seize small portions of Arabia such as 
Hormuz, Museat and the Coast of Oman, 
but they lost these possessions two centuries 
later. By the XVII Century, Britain was 
interested in Arabian affairs, thanks to the 
trade relations started with India by the 
East India Company, The British were in 
search of the shortest route to India, which 
they found in the overland route via Arabia. 
In 1839 Britain occupied Aden. 

Other foreigners interested in Arabia 
were the Turks, who occupied the provinces 
of Hejaz and Yemen. Turkish rule over 
Arabia, which lasted till the end of World 
War |. was unpopular with the Bedouin, 
who “frequently revolted. against their 
foreign rulers. 

Before 1914 the people of Arabia were 
poor Bedouin tribes who wandered to and 
fro looking for pasture for their sheep. They 
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Oil-drilling platform in the Persian Gulf. 


travelled in big groups called carayans, al- 
ways making for the various vases. An oasis, 
as you know, is a small patch in the desert 
where water is found and a little food is 
grown, such as dates and vegetables. Some 
of the Bedouin would occupy an oasis and 
establish a settled Community, While travel- 
ling they had to face hardships due to heat, 
sandstorms, hunger and thirst. These made 
them rely on the “Ship of the Desert”, and 
they rely on the sturdy, patient camel even 


-today. 


Not long after 1914 the rich herd-owners, 
known as Sheikhs, decided to settle down 
on the coast with their tribes. Here they 
started food-growing and fishing. They 
began to trade in pearls, dried fish, dates. 
skins and honey 

The discovery of oil during and after 
World War II made a tremendous change 
in these people’s lives, Today they are rich, 
with a modern outlook. Most of them are 
businessmen, craftsmen or owners of oil 
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wells. In the cities, modern buildings look 
down on streets full of powerful and ex- 
pensive foreign cars. These cities, though 
not large in area, are well planned. They 
are plentifully supplied with electricity and 
water, and even boast of public gardens 
and parks—something undreamed-of before 
Aladdin’s lamp of Oil brought its enormous 
wealth. 

Along with these modern luxuries the 
Arabs, who are mostly Sunni Muslims, 
have still retained a good deal of orthodoxy. 
Even today the men wear their National 
dress, a long white silken robe with a white 
headdress, although underneath it they may 
be wearing a rich English suit. The boys 
copy the men’s style of dress. Arab women 
array themselves in gorgeous long dresses 
made of Banarasi silk or bright flowered 
satin, but they cover these with the orthodox 
long black gowns and hide their faces be- 
hind a black veil. The “burkha” is officially 
abolished, yet we still find women wearing 
it. Only the little girls can publicly show 
off their pretty dresses, often of the latest 
fashion. 

In the days before World War II, the 

-women of Arabia possessed no rights at 
all; they were denied education and not 
permitted to show their face to any man 


The “ship” and its “captain” 
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other than a husband or close relative. Now 
they have achieved a certain measure of 
freedom. They receive education in various 
schools and are allowed to work as nurses 
or teachers. They are now permitted to 
move about anywhere, though they must be 
careful to keep such “enticing” features as 
arms and legs well covered. ‘they have yet 
to win the freedom enjoyed by women in 
most other countries of the world. An Arab 
woman may be the owner of an enormous, 
costly car, but she will never be allowed 
to drive it. She must content herself with 
jewellery and gold ornaments, of which all 
Arab ladies are extremely fond. 


Arabia’s life today revolves around the 
income derived from oil. To obtain this, 
she must still rely on foreign companies, 
especially those of Britain and America, 
because there are not enough Arab trained 
technicians. Arabian governments help and 
encourage the cause of education by giving 
scholarships. Recently some young Arabs 
have begun to go abroad for further edu- 
cation, 


Kuwait is the richest and most important 
oil-producing area. The Sheikh of Kuwait 
gets a yearly income which already amounts 
to $500,000,000 and is still increasing. He 
and his brother Sheikhs devote most of their 
income to developing their sheikhdoms. 
The most important project on which this 
money is spent is to get drinking water by 
removing the salt from sea water. The use 
of this “desalinated” water for drinking as 
well as for agriculture has proved especially 
successful in Bahrain, Another industry is 
formed by sulphur plants which produce 
fertilizers for domestic use as well as for 
export to other countries like India. 


This picture of astonishing progress 
should not make us forget, however, that 
two thirds of Arabia is still a land of 
primitive nomads, even though slight and 
slow changes are visible, such as the em- 
ployment of trucks where once only the 
camel trod. Tf 37 
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The Pool | 


Part 2 


Y cousin, who was standing just be- 

hind his father, turned to me. “Is that 

—is your young friend coming?” he asked. 

“Of course,” | said. Whereupon 

Madhukar remembered that he had to pay 

a call five valleys away next morning, and 
must get to sleep early tonight. 


It was not till I was stretched in the 
deck-chair, chewing jack-fruit pulp and 
drowsily listening to the navrangs’™* ringing 
calls from the forest all round our house, 
that my uncle’s words began to chime with 
Gafur’s. ‘Full moon vonight,” the former 
had said; and the latter, “It was last full- 
moon night that It came—swimming 
straight down the pool.” I am scarcely 
ashamed to confess that the combination of 
these two ideas made the hair stand upright 
on the back of my neck, and that for the 
whole afternoon the fear of something 
that reason refused to believe in fought a 
desperate battle with the fear of being 
afraid. An evening walk alone over the 
hills did little to compose my mind. In the 
end | might even have found some excuse 
for cancelling my plan, had I not beea 
sure that I should ever afterwards reproach 
myself with gross and ridiculous cowardice. 
The decision being thus finely balanced, a 
chance remark of Madhukar’s about the 
folly of listening to half-wits was enough 
to turn the scale. | would bathe in my pool 
tonight, even if time went back a millicn 
years and | had to push whole herds of 
dinosaurs from my path. 


* 3 * 


The round silver moon was already high 


above the black tree-dotted hills, when the 
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silence was broken by the splash of my 
dive, Now that the air was cooler, the tem- 
perature of the water seemed to be higher 
than it had been in the forenoon. And yet, 
not long after the slim dark figure of Gafur 
had plunged in beside me, | thought I could 
detect a rapid decrease of warmth, 

“Do you feel the water getting colder, 
Gafur?” I asked. 

“It always gets colder when the mist 
comes down. | expect it's going to turn 
misty.” 

1 could not keep back the next question. 
“Tell me, was it misty when you—last full- 
moon night?” 

“Yes, it was. Why do you ask?” 

“Nothing. Only, | think it’s getting a bit 
misty now. Look up there, in the glen at the 
head of the pool. See the way the mist’s 
coming down?” 

Looking straight up the pool, we were 
directly facing a narrow ravine, covered 
with a dense growth of bushes and low 
trees. Down this ravine was gliding an 
elongated patch of vapour, shining faintly 
in the moonlight and showing up very 
clearly against the blackness of the under- 
growth. I had stared at this vapour for a 
few seconds before I noticed that instead 
of drifting over the tops of the bushes as 
ordinary vapour would do, it appeared to 
be parting the bushes and shouldering them 
aside as it passed. Then I saw that one fairly 
tall tree was standing directly in the 
vapour’s path, and | watched fascinated to 
see what would happen. Soundless save for 
the faint swish of the parting bushes, the 


*Navrang—a many-coloured forest-dwelling bird, 
rather like a thrush. 
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zleaming object reached the tree, which bent 
as if under some tremendous weight, and 
suddenly I heard a crack that echoed 
sharply over the stillness of the pool. 


I could no more have pulled my eyes 
away than I could have fled. I felt with my 
hand for Gafur, and found him trembling 
slightly. His eyes like mine were fixed 
hypnotically on that ghostly apparition. 
“Tt broke the kokum tree,” I heard him 
whisper. 

As the Thing crossed a small patch of 
level shore between the ravine’s mouth and 
the edge of the water, the soft crunch of 
sand pressed beneath an enormous weight 
came faintly to us over the stillness of the 
pool. And then, rolling slightly from side 
to side, that long shape slid gently into 
the water and swam towards us. From the 
front of it a tall column of vapour reared 
aloft, dimming the moon, and the shape 
of a sightless head twisted this way and 
that, as if scanning the bushes along the 
bank. I could hear the plop of ripples strik- 
ing the shore, and the smooth surface of 
the pool was broken into dancing fragments 


of moonlight, Nearer and nearer drew that 
monstrous form, half-submerged, and sud- 
denly the twisting head pointed straight at 
us where we creuched in fascinated horror 
among the tree-roots. An icy wind beat upon 
our faces and the whole pool seemed to 
erow dim with a thin uncertain shadow. 
Unable to move a muscle, we watched that 
long neck bend upon us like some gigantic 
swan. 

What would have happened in another 
instant, I do not know, for a lapwing 
swooped across the moon and its strangled 
ery of “Did-you-do-it” broke the spell that 
had held us, and without pausing for breath 
we flung ourselves beneath the surface. 
Fully expecting the kick of vast trunk-like 
legs in my face. | felt nothing save the cool 
current drifting past. saw nothing but the 
dim flash of a turning fish, heard nothing 
but the blood roaring in my ears. I rose 
with bursting lungs a fraction before 
Gafur’s head broke the surface, gulped air, 
and prepared to dive at once, when I 
noticed that the pool was bathed in strong 
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We watched that long neck bend upon us like some gigantic swan. 
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2500 th 


Anniversary 
of the 
Persian 
Empire 


3 October this year, Iran celebrated the 25th 
centenary of the founding of the Persian Empire 
by Cyrus the Great. The lavish ceremonies held 
in Persepolis, Shiraz and Tehran were attended 
by the heads or high representatives of most of 
the world’s nations, 

Who was this great monarch who lived 2500 
years ago and still reigns in the hearts of the people 
of Iran? Let us go back to this early period in 
history and learn something about him. 

In the ancient past Iran was the target of many 
invaders, some of the strongest of whom were 
the Aryans, A branch of these Aryans, the Medes, 
settled in the west and gradually extended their 
empire; another branch, the Pars, settled in the 
south-east. In 550 B.C., a great king arose among 
the Pars, This was Cyrus, who defeated the Medes 
and by uniting the two peoples, laid the founda- 
tion of the Persian Empire which was to extend 
to the corners of three continents—from the 
Himalayas to Greece, from the River Oxus to 
Egypt and beyond. Cyrus’ ‘“‘Achaemenian” Empire 


Above: The first charter of Human Rights: 
Cyrus’ message of liberty and human dignity 
inseribed on a baked elay cylinder, This was 
discovered by British archaeologists some 90 
years ago, 


BELOW (Lett) Persepolis. 5th century 
B.C.: Hall of a Hundred Columns. (Right) 
Persepolis, 6th to 5th century B.C: East 


door of the Tripylon, 
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expanded with further conquests. 
But for all its conquests, the empire 
brought a period of relative peace 
and prosperity to-most of what was 
then “the known world”. The 
nations forming the Empire retained 
most of their autonomy; their re- 
ligious institutions were supported; 
their individual culture and way of 
life were encouraged, Cyrus and his 
successors, according to inscription; 
on rock and gold plates dating back 
to the Achaemenian era, invoked 
liberty, equality, justice, human 
dignity, truthfulness and purity. 

Cyrus not only established Iran 
as a nation and founded a_ vast 
empire, but he also revolutionized 
the system of government among the 
various nations and thus opened an 
entirely new page in world history. The in- 
fluence of the Achaemenians survives to this 
day: in the Persian language, in the mon- 
archy, and in these 25 centuries of deep- 
rooted and unbroken tradition. 


The empire which Cyrus founded has suf- 
fered many troubles since its creation, but 
the virtues of which he set an example have 
run like a linking thread among the Iranians 


Modern Tehran—Flizabeth II Boulevard 


from generation to generation. Today Iran. 
under the direction of His Imperial Majesty 
Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, Shahanshah 
Aryamehr, does not merely pride herself on 
her material achievements, spectacular as 
these have been in recent years; she lives 
equally determined to prove herself a worthy 
heir to a civilization and culture which re- 
garded tolerance, humanism and human 


values as supreme. Ee 


A Quiz On 
NOBEL PRIZES 


Who founded the Nobel Prizes? 

In which fields were these prizes 
awarded originally? 

3. What new fields for the awards have 


been added in recent years? 


ae 


4. From where does the money for these 
prizes come? 


5. What is the value of a Nobel Prize in 
terms of rupees? 

6. Who actually presents the Nobel Prize 
to each winner? 


7. Name 
(a) all the Indians (b) two of the 


women who have been awarded the 
Nobel Prize. 

In each case, mention the award- 
winning werk. 

8. A few years ago, one person who was 
selected for the Nobel Prize declined 
it. Who was he, and why did he de- 
cline it? 

9. Mention two institutions which have 
been awarded the Nobel Prize, and the 
work for which they were given the 
award. 

10. Who has been selected for the Nobel 
Prize this year for (a) Physics 
(b) Peace? For what achievements? 


Send your answers to these questions with 
your name and S.R. No. Names of Sub- 
scribers who score Points will be published 


along with all the answers, in the next issue. 
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HE BASIC idea of plastic materials 

was known even centuries ago. The 
word plastic was applied to various 
materials made out of clay, rubber and 
certain metals. They may be defined as 
man-made materials contrasted with 
Nature’s materials such as wood and metal. 
They are usually of synthetic* and 
organic* origin. In recent years, with 
chemists turning out more and more in- 
genious moulded materials, an entire 
plastic industry has developed in many 
parts of the world. 

Plastic materials were used even in 
ancient times, though they were not then 
given any special name. Noah used pitch 
in his famous ark, The Sumerians used 
asphalt for building houses and roads, 
and for various other purposes, in 3800 


BG. 


Today plastics are found almost every- 
where and at almost every stage of our 
daily living. Here are some common ex- 
amples of plastic articles and parts: 
tooth-brush handles, umbrella handles, 
fountain pens, dishes, door-knobs, instru- 
ment cases. billiard balls, ping pong balls. 
Many of these articles are marked in a 
variety of beautiful colours which, together 
with their transparency and lustre, make 
them very attractive. 


Modern plastic products include not 
only moulded articles but also many 
useful things made in other ways. Plastic 


*synthetic—prepared artificially, not from natural 
sources. 

organic — derived from or connected with living 
organisms, 
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fibres can be woven into fabrics that 
look like silk or wool. Automobile tyres 
can be made out of synthetic rubber, 
which is a kind of plastic, Then there is 
plywood reinforced by plastic glues, 
plastic films made from celluloid, and 
so on. 

Just as metals are alloyed according 
to their intended uses, plastics are also 
combined, in different ways. into materials 
suited for special purposes. There are 
some plastics colourless and transparent 
like glass, some which can resist the action 
of acids and other chemicals, and some 
which are insulators against heat and 
electricity. Thanks to their insulating 
qualities which are superior to those of 
any natural material, plastics are very use- 
ful in electronic equipment. Some plastics 
can withstand boiling water and outdoor 
exposure. Others have such toughness and 
strength that they are used for pipelines, 
heavy gear and bearings in machinery, 
and so on. Water-proof plastics are very 
useful in building and packaging indust- 
ries. and as table-tops resistant to heat and 
stain. Because of their flexibility, plastics 
make the ideal material for such things 
as clotheslines, ‘squeeze’ bottles, garden 
hose, etc. Some plastics possess flexible 
properties which make it possible to make 
two or more articles combined in one. For 
example, the handle of a hair-brush made 
of such a plastic forms a thin rod when 
heated and pulled out: when re-heated, 
it becomes a hairbrush handle again. 


Thanks to these versatile qualities, not 
only have plastics and plastic products 
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developed into a major industry in many 
countries of the world, but they have also 
helped to modernise and expand several 
other industries such as food-packaging, 
textiles, electricals, automobiles, _ steel, 
railways, printing, etc. 

The world consumption of plastics has 
been more than doubling every five years 
since 1955. It is estimated to have in- 
creased from 33 lakh tons in 1955 to 
about 330 lakh tons today. 


How Plastics Are Made 


Plastics are an example of the almost 
magical results which modern chemists 
can produce in the laboratory. Unlike most 
manufactured articles, plastics retain very 
little, if anything, of the basic characteristics 
of the raw materials that have gone into 
them. 

The plastics chemist works with the 
smallest particles into which matter can 
be divided while retaining all the proper- 
ties and make-up of the original substance. 
He makes use of a chemical process called 
‘polymerisation’ which links together in- 
dividual molecules in various combina- 
tions to form new materials called ‘poly- 
mers’. From the raw materials a variety of 


products called ‘intermediates’ are pro- 
duced and from these are made the par- 
ticular chemicals required for the plastics. 
Coal (carbon), water, air, limestone and 
salt are the most common materials used 
for the manufacture of ‘intermediates’. 
Tar, clay, amber, rosin and rubber and 
natural plastics have been used to pro- 
duce a large variety of useful articles by 
moulding processes. Chemists also pro- 
duce many plastic materials synthetically 
by shaping or moulding them when they 
are in a softened condition and then 
hardening them into rigid materials. 

It is.of interest to know that a billiard 
ball may be said to have started the plastic 
industry in America. In 1868 there was a 
shortage of ivory for making billiard balls, 
and a company offered $10,000 for a suit- 
able substitute. A young printer, John 
Hyatt, recalled that an English chemist had 
produced a plastic material similar to 
ivory by combining proxylin (made from 
cotton linters and nitric acid) with cam- 
phor. Hyatt developed an economical 
method for manufacturing this plastic and 
called it celluloid. This could be moulded 
with heat and pressure into any desired 
shape. And thus the first American plastic 
came on the scene. 


PLASTICS INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


The plastics industry in our country 
started growing only from about 1950— 
much later than in many other countries. 
India’s per capita consumption of plastics 
is much less than in most other countries, 
as can he seen from the comparative 
figures given on the next page. But in 
India too the industry has been growing at 
the same rate as the world average—more 
than doubling every five years—and the 
total consumption at present is around 114 
lakh tonnes. 

The most encouraging progress has 
been in the category of household utility 
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products which have brought colour 
and many comforts to home-life. The 
availability of polythelene, polystyrene 
and poly vinyal chloride (pvc) within our 
country has made possible a wide range 
of domestic wares in the categories of 
kitchen-ware (containers, plates, etc), 
toilet articles (combs, brushes, soap- 
boxes, buckets, etc), tableware (cups and 
saucers, dishes, etc) and a variety of 
other useful articles such as water bottles, 
shopping baskets, fly swatters, toys, build- 
ing sets and kits for games, picnics, ete. 
Besides these everyday uses, plastics are 
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PVC mix being converted into strands, and then 
into pellets, at a plastics factory. 
(Photograph by courtesy of SPAN). 


also widely used in India in radio and 
T. V. sets, electrical fittings and ap- 
pliances, and so on. Patterned plastic 
sheets for table tops and other surfaces 
brighten a number of Indian homes. PVC 
floor tiles and PVC leather cloth are used 
in many houses. 

There are, however, some fields where 
plastics have yet to be used in our country, 
although some advanced countries already 
use them. Plastics used as _ building 
material would make our houses not only 
more tasteful and attractive but also 
somewhat cheaper in cost. Plastics may 
thus help greatly in the mass housing 
programmes that are urgently required in 
India and other developing countries, to 


Per Capita Consumption of 
All Plastic Materials 


COUNTRY Te ION 
per ) 
W. Germany 59 a 
U.S.A, 46 
Japan 37 
France 28 
Italy 27 
Gr. Britain 23 
India 0.25 
_ World Average 8.1 
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whom the United Nations Industrial 
Development Project is planning to give 
assistance in this matter. 

Horisehold furniture is another field 
where plastics can be more extensively 
applied, as some countries like U.S.A,, 


U. K., Japan, W. Germany, France, 
Scandinavia, ete have started doing. 
French manufacturers have _ recently 


launched a variety of all-plastic furni- 
ture: chairs, tables, armchairs, — stools 
(which can also be converted into tables), 
sofas and wall fittings. 

Among the common plastic furniture 
items made so far by Indian manufac- 
turers are a two-piece sitting stool, a 
chair (with steel frame), a table with 
three detachable legs, and a bathroom 
stool, The shortage of suitable raw 
materials and the necessary machines 
(large-size injection moulding machines) 
makes the manufacture of more sophisti- 
cated plastic furniture items unlikely for 
some time to come. 


Exports by India 


A variety of other plastic items have 
been exported by Indian manufacturers 
during the last few years, earning valua- 
able foreign exchange for our country. 
The chief items and their export-values 
during 1970-71 were: 


Item Export Value 

(in Lakh Rs) 
Raw Materials 252 
Polylined Jute goods 165 
Moulded goods 81 
PVC Leather cloth > iF 
PVC Sheeting 54 
Linoleums 44 
Fountain Pens 36 
Spectacle Frames 34 
Electrical accessories 31 
Plastic Imitation Jewellery 25 
Laminates 22 
Bangles 20 
PVC Fabricated goods 13 
Extruded goods 12 
Total 866 
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New Plants with More Moisture 


Everyone knows how plants and crops 
suffer for lack of water. In famine or 
drought years especially, the survival of 
food crops is a serious problem. Agricul- 
tural scientists, such as those at IARI*, New 
Delhi. have in recent years succeeded in 
changing the character of plants and crops, 
evolving new varieties which will have 
more powers of resistance, give higher 
yields, and so on. 

A group of British scientists at the 
University of Lancaster are now trying to 
make some small but far-reaching changes 
which will enable plants to retain more of 
the water inside them and survive longer 
than they now do under drought condi- 
tions, They hope to achieve this by a safe 
method of closing the minute pores on the 
leaves of plants through which water 
evaporates. 

Certain groups of plant-hormones affect 
the small pores of plants. Unfortunately 
they also tend to affect a plant's entire 
organism or structure, often in ways that 
cancel out the benefits derived from con; 
serving more moisture. What the Lancaster 
scientists are trying to do now is to make 
suitable adjustments in the chemicals used 
in the hormones so as to eliminate these dis- 
advantages. 

Experiments with coffee plants have pro- 
duced encouraging results. If the same suc- 
cess can be repeated with other crops at a 
reasonable cost, hormone-spraying ~ might 
yet prove to be a major achievement in en- 
abling plants to grow safely, 


*TARI—Indian Agricultural Research Institute, 
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The Earth’s Other Moon 


The existence of a “‘quasimoon” only a 
mile in diameter has been recently con- 
firmed by Sweden's Dr. Hannes Alfven, 
who shared the Nobel Prize for Physics 
last year, This ‘‘little brother’’ of Earth was 
actually discovered in 1964 by a California 
astronomer, and was named Toro, but its 
place in the Earth-Moon system has now 
been determined by Dr. Alfven through 
computer studies made by two of his col- 
leagues. 

Dr, Alfven said Toro is part of the matter 
of the Earth-Moon region and is gravita- 
tionally coupled to their system. Toro may 
be an asteroid that was left over from the 
process that created the Earth and the 
Moon. 

Dr. Alfven has ascertained the following 
facts about Toro: It circles the Sun five 
times every eight years, in an orbit that brings 
it into the gravitational field of Earth (which 
circles the Sun eight times in the same eight 
years). Although it orbits the sun, it travels 
to within 14.9 million km of the earth in 
eight-year cycles. Its next close visit is ex- 
pected in August 1972. On one pass it 
comes too close to Earth, but the Earth’s 
gravity so alters the tiny planet's orbit that 
it is forced further away on the next pass— 
almost as if “the Earth is playing with 
itself and using Toro as the tennis ball”. 
There is almost no chance of a collision 
for at least 180 years and possibly not for 
1,000 years. 


Indian Colourant to Make Blue Bottles 


Scientists at the Central Glass and Cera- 
mic Research Institute, Calcutta, have 
developed an Indian colourant which is 
expected to assist the manufacture of 
blue glass bottles; these are generally used 
for storing poisons, lotions and certain 
pharmaceutical preparations, Hitherto, for 
lack of such a colourant, cobalt oxide was 
imported worth lakhs of rupees. : 


The CGCRI undertook a search for an 
indigenous colourant as a substitute for the 
imported chemical, It discovered a compo- 
sition from indigenous colourants~ which 
develops a matching blue colour with the 
addition of only one-fourth of the quantity 
of the imported cobalt oxide, three fourths 
of whose cost will thus be saved, 
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FLUORIDE 
| INHIBITS FORMATION 


OF CAVITIES 
| TILL AT LEAST 
THE 50TH YEAR 


OF LIFE. 


Reference to study done by Russell and Elvove, 
1951,in ‘Scientific Articles} page 305, 
Annals of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, November 1969. Vol. 45/No. 5. 


: That is why Binaca put fluoride in their toothpaste. 


Because the SMFP in Binaca Fluoride 

ensures better tooth care and prevents cavities by: 
Strengthening tooth enamel. 

Inhibiting the formation of mouth acids. 

Arresting early tooth decay. 

All very good reasons for using Binaca Fluoride. 
The toothpaste that believes 

in prevention being better than a cure. 


Triple resistance against 
tooth decay and painful cavities 


with Binaca Fluoride. 


C iB A Cosmetics 
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The Wisest Man 


A Christmas Legend 


couple of hours before dawn, four camel-riders were 
A jogging slowly southward among the stony foothills. 
Already the big capital city lay half a dozen miles behind 
them. Where the narrow, twisting track broadened some- 
what, the leading rider reined in his camel and waited for 
his two friends and the fourth rider, who was their servant. 

“See,” he said, pointing straight upwards, “the star is 
almost directly overhead. How low it was in the sky when 
we set out from our country! Surely our journey’s end 
must be close at hand. I would guess that the town whose 
name the King gave us is but five miles from here.” 

“Did you not think it strange,” asked the second rider, 
“that the King was so eager for us to find the new-born 
child and bring back word of where he lies?” 

“For myself,” muttered the third rider, “I mistrust the 
King. Once we have found the babe and offered our gifts 
to him, let us go quietly back to our own country.” 

“I noticed,” resumed the first man, “that we all gathered 
gifts for the babe, as we passed through the great city. 
What did you bring, my friends? I have brought gold— 
for the King of Kings.” 

“I purchased frankincense,”* said the second man, 
“__for the Son of God.” 

“And I,” announced the third man, “shall offer myrrh* 
—for a man doomed to die a cruel and a shameful death. 
And jou, I suppose,” he added, turning to the servant be- 
hind him, “have nothing to offer but your humble worship.” 

“Nay, master,” answered the fourth man, drawing a 
small object from the folds of his cloak, “I have brought 
this toy camel—for a little child.” 

The three wise men looked at each other, and one spoke 
for all of them. “I do believe,” he said, “this poor fellow 
is the wisest of us all.” 

An hour later, as the sky grew pale upon their left, 
the four riders entered the narrow lanes of Bethlehem. 

a4aq 


¥frankincense—a sweet-scented gum, often used in ceremonies of worship 
*myrrh—a gum with a bitter taste, used for toilet amd as a medicine. 
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THE $TOLEN LETTER 


Part 2 


Y friend’s simple words left me won- 

derstruck. Their effect on the Prefect 
of Police was even more profound. His 
mouth fell open, his eyes seemed to pop 
from his head, and he gazed at Dupin in 
speechless amazement. Recovering himself 
after a while, he rushed to the table, seized 
a pen, and signed a cheque for 50,000 
francs, which he presented to Dupin. The 
latter placed the cheque carefully in his 
pocket-book. Then he unlocked a safe, took 
out a letter, and handed it to our visitor, 
who opened it with a trembling hand, 
rapidly perused its contents, and rushed 
from the room with looks of the greatest 
joy and excitement. In all this time he never 
uttered a single word. 

“You will no doubi require some expla- 
nation,” remarked my friend to me as soon 
as the door closed behind the official. “The 
Paris Police are exceedingly able men—in 
their way. They are persevering, ingenious, 
cunning, and thoroughly experienced in 
routine investigations, After the Prefect told 
us about their search, I was convinced that 
they could not have failed to find the letter 
if it had lain within the range of their ex- 
plorations.” 


These words, which made little sense to 
me, caused me some amusement, but my 
friend ignored my laughter and proceeded 
with his explanation. 


“Whenever you find yourself called upon 
to out-guess another man, you must put 
yourself in his place and try to analyse the 
thoughts and follow the reasoning of that 
particular man. To analyse your own 
thoughts, or follow your own method of 
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reasoning, is useless, Yet this is precisely 


‘what our clever Police always do, and did 


on this present occasion. Did you not ob- 
serve how the Prefect evidently took it for 
granted that any man wishing to conceal a 
document on his premises would hide it 
under a portion of the floor, or in the 
hollowed-out leg of a chair or table, and 
so on? No doubt that is where the ordinary 
man would hide a letter, where any of ihe 
Police themselves would hide a letter if 
they had to do so. But this Minister is not - 
a policeman, and he is far from being an 
ordinary man. Monsieur the Prefect and 
his men quite failed to realise the sort of 
man they were up against; they expected 
him to think, reason, and act just as they 
or any ordinary man would think, reason, 
and act; and so they failed to find the 
letter although it was there all the time. 


“I, on the other hand,” continued Dupin, 
“very well knew what sort of man our 
opponent was. I knew that he would expect 
the Police to reason and act precisely as 
they have in fact done. I realised that his 
frequent absences from home all night 
were a deliberate ruse to give the Police 
the fullest opportunity to search his house, 
as a result of which they would finally be 
driven to the conclusion (as our good 
friend was driven) that the letter was not 
there at all. 


“The Minister would therefore resort to 
a simplicity which would completely baffle 
his enemies. You remember how the good 
Prefect laughed when I ventured to suggest 
that perhaps it was the simplicity of his 
problem that was thwarting him?” 
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% thing significant, but at last my eye chanced 
7, to fall on a small cardboard rack hanging 
a by a dirty blue ribbon from a knob beneath 
/ the centre of the mantelpiece. From _ this 
| rack there were sticking out half a dozen 
visiting cards and a solitary letter. This 
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“The Minister rushed to the window and looked out. 


“T remember it well,” I said. “He thought 
it a tremendous joke. But tell me, what sort 
of simplicity was resorted to in this case?” 


“Think what a bold and ingenious man 
of that type would do, given that the letter 
must always be at hand for use if necessary, 
and that the Police would certainly search 
all the obscure, difficult, and out-of-the-way 
hiding places. Would he not leave the 
document lying in the last place where they 
would think of looking for it—right under 
the nose of anyone who entered the house? 
Would he not, in fact, “conceal” the letter 
by not concealing it at all? This is exactly 
what I felt sure he must have done. 


“T therefore paid a call on the Minister 
one fine morning, after equipping myself 
with a pair of dark spectacles. I mentioned 
my “weak eyesight” which compelled me 
to wear these spectacles; but in fact, all the 
time I was talking to him my eyes were 
roving over the whole room, while I care- 
fully gave the impression that I was intent 
on nothing except our conversation, which 
concerned a topic in which my host was 
particularly interested. 


“For some time I failed to notice any- 
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letter was much soiled and crumpled; it 
was also torn nearly in two across the 
middle, as though its owner had begun to 
tear it up as valueless but had been inter- 
rupted in the task. What details I could 
make out at a distance—the small hand- 


4, writing and the large black seal, were 


totally different from the details which the 
Prefect read out to us; but they gave me 
the impression of having been deliberately 
made different, and in a short while I was 
convinced that here was the letter we were 
after. ae 

“During the rest of my conversation with 
the Minister I memorized every feature of 
those portions of the letter which were visi- 
ble; and when I had got them all fixed in 
my mind, I rose and excused myself. While 
departing, I quietly left my gold snuff-box 
on a table.” 


Dupin paused and looked at me, but since 
I said nothing, he went on. 


“Next morning I called for my snuff-box, 
and resumed the subject of the previous 
day’s conversation. Soon we were talking 
together with the greatest eagerness. All of 
a sudden we were interrupted by the sound 
of a shot from the street outside; the shot 
was followed by a series of screams and 
terrified shouts. The Minister of course 
rushed to the window and looked out, and 
there I joined him after a few seconds, In 
that fraction of time I had snatched up the 
letter from the rack, replacing it with an- 
other which I had prepared at home to look 
exactly like all that could be seen of the 
real letter.” 


“But how fortunate that an outside dis- 
turbance occurred just then!” I exclaimed. 
“Or had you arranged that too?” 
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“T had,” admitted my friend. “A man in 
my pay fired a musket among a crowd of 
women and children; but it was found not 
to have been loaded, and so the fellow was 
let off as a lunatic or a drunkard. Soon after 
this interruption | said good-bye to my host 
and left the house.” 

“But why did you take the trouble to 
make a facsimile of the letter?” I asked. 
“Why not just have snatched up the letter 
you wanted and gone away?” 

“The man is a desperate character,” re- 
plied Dupin. “Had 1 made such a wild at- 
tempt as you suggest, I might never have 
left that house alive. ... Anyhow, the poor 


lady who has so long been in that heartless 
villain’s power now has him in hers, When 
he next threatens her, she will defy him. 
How I should like to see his face when he 
decides to use the letter at last . .. and opens 
it... and finds what I have left for him!” 


Note: When we began to’re-tell this story, 
last month, we purposely refrained from 
mentioning the author’s name, It is Edgar 
Allan Poe (1809-1849) the brilliant writer 
and poet who is often called the ‘father of 
the detective story’, On the opposite page 
you will find an article about this interest- 
ing man, 
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light, free of mist. Only at the tail of the 
pool, a shapeless mass of vapour was 
slowly drifting, light as a feather, over 
the placid water. 

Xx x * 


“We let you sleep late,” my uncle greeted 
me just after noon. “When your aunt came 
to call you for tea, you looked so queer, 
so queer; and you were muttering in your 
sleep. Had bad dreams?” 

“Ts Madhukar there, Uncle?” I asked. 

The old man smiled in understanding. 
“No; he left for his visit three hours ago. 
You can tell me the whole story.” 

He heard me without interruption, with- 
out even the expected smile of disbelief. 

“And Uncle!” I finished, “I can prove 
all this. Come to the head of the pool with 
me and see its foot-prints on the sand.” 

Quickly as we went, we were too late. 
A herd of cattle had watered there shortly 
before we arrived, and the whole expanse 
of beach was cut up by the familiar sharp- 
hooved tracks. Seldom in my life have I 
known more bitter disappointment. Then I 
remembered the kokum tree. “Come, 
Uncle,” I cried, “I'll prove it yet.” 
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“That’s certainly fresh,” he admitted, as 
he inspected the clean splinters of the stump 
and the fallen trunk; “‘must have been 
broken last night. But the tree was old and 
a bit rotten. And what is there to show it 
was broken the way you say, and not by 
a gust of wind?” 

My hurt indignation must have softened 
him, for he went on, “I don’t say I dis- 
believe you, mind.” And all at once his 
grave features relaxed. “In fact, I saw 


something very similar once myself, when 


I was your age.” 

For a moment I was too surprised to 
speak. “What!” I cried at last, “you too, 
Uncle? Now I know what you meant after 
lunch yesterday. But tell me; does some- 
thing dreadful happen to you after you 
see that Thing?” 

Instinctively the old man looked round 
before replying. “That all depends on your 
point of view. In my case, within one month 
I married your aunt, a most excellent 
woman as you know, a most excellent 
woman. But she’s planning to visit some old 
crony in the next valley this afternoon, and 
‘something dreadful’ will certainly happen 
to us if we don’t hurry back for lunch!” 


(Concluded) 
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A TRAGIC GENIUS 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


DGAR Allan Poe, poet, critic, and 

story-writer, is considered by many to 
be America’s greatest literary genius. His 
writings have been translated into count- 
less foreign languages and are eagerly 
read even today. 

His grandfather was an English emigrant 
who settled down in the State of Maryland. 
His father, David Poe, was a lawyer who 
forsook the bar for the stage on marrying 
an actress. Edgar himself was bor in 
Boston on 19 January 1809. His parents 
died when he was only two years old, Of 
the three children thus left behind, William 
died young and Rosalie became mad, 
while Edgar was adopted by John Allan, 
a wealthy and childless tobacco merchant, 
whose name the writer afterwards added 
to his original surname. 

From his sixth to his eleventh year Edgar 
attended school in England, after which he 
returned to complete his education in 
America. In 1826 he entered the University 
of Virginia, where he distinguished him- 
self in athletics and swimming, but took 
to drink and gambling and was forced to 
leave at the end of his first year. Mr. Allan 
refused to pay Poe’s debts, but arranged 
for his admission to the Military Academy 
at West Point in 1830, after the young man 
had spent the intervening period in the 
U.S. armed forces. On Poe’s expulsion from 
the Academy for neglect of duty in the 
following year, his adoptive father, who 
had meanwhile married and produced chil- 
dren of his own, washed his hands of the 
young good-for-nothing. Their last meet- 
ing ended in an unhappy quarrel. 

From 1831 to 1835 Poe lived with his 
father’s sister Mrs. Clemm, whose beautiful 
daughter he married in 1836, in her fif- 
teenth year. Although his first book of poems 
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had been published under the name of “a 
Bostonian” in 1827, it was from this period 
that he seriously devoted himself to writing. 
A second book of poems appeared under 
his own name in 1831, and two years later 
he attracted public notice by winning a 
$100 prize in a newspaper competition. His 
handsome appearance and charming man- 
ners attracted many editors and publishers, 
and from 1833 till his death at Baltimore 
in 1849 he worked on the staff of various 
magazines at Richmond, New York, and 
Philadelphia. 

Poe reached the peak of his fame and 
powers in 1845, the year which saw the 
birth of his celebrated poem “The Raven”. 
His own magazine, “The Stylus”, failed; 
his young wife died in 1847; and his last 
two years were marked by a decline, both 
physical and mental, during which he made 
more than one attempt to take his own life. 

In normal times, when not deranged by 
alcohol, Poe was a hardworking, gentle, 
and delightful-mannered person, although 
as a critic he could be savage. The sad and 
tragic nature of his life is faithfully mir- 
rored in his writings, which, although al- 
ways sensitive and often beautiful, contain 
a high proportion of horror and terror. 
Poe’s tales could only have been written by 
a genius; but a sane and happy genius could 
never have produced them. 
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BETTER ENGLISH 


Writing A Story—1 


HERE must be very few of you, if any, 

who have not at some time’ or other 
tried to write a story. Writing stories is 
not only good fun but also good training 
in thinking and in conveying your ideas 
to others. This month and next month, I 
will give you some hints on how to do it. 


For writing a story you need (1) a Sub- 
ject, (2) a Plot. The Subject must be some- 
thing you know about. Some readers of 
SUNSHINE have sent us stories on a subject 
of which they knew nothing or at least very 
little. You can’t write a story about, e.g., a 
Gaucho if you’ve neither been to Argentina 
nor seen pictures or read or heard anything 
of these cowboys of the pampas. With the 
possible exception of science fiction (SF) 
all stories ever wiitten have dealt with peo- 
ple or animals who have actually existed, 
or who resemble those who have actually 
existed. The storyteller is like a cook, who 
prepares a meal out of common and well- 
known ingredients such as rice, vegetables, 
pulses, curds, and so on; the goodness or 
badness and all the special qualities of his 
cooking depend on the way in which he 
prepares and combines these ingredients 
and the pinches of spice he adds to them. 


Along with the subject you must consider 
the style or treatment. Is your story going 
to be a tale of tragedy, humour, mystery, 
solemnity, thrills, pathos, suspense, ur what? 
A blending of two or more of these elements 
is often good; but you must combine them 
in such a way that one does not “spoil 
another’s face”; you wouldn’t put mustard 
in a fruit salad. You may have heard of 
the use made by Shakespeare and other 
great dramatists of “comic relief”. This 
relief is not really something combined with 
the tragic element; it forms an entirely 
separate interlude, rather like your going 
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out of the bioscope’s auditorium in the In- 
terval for a breath of fresh air. 

The whole essence of a Plot is that Some- 
thing Must Happen. At the end of the story 
the characters must find themselves in a 
situation quite different from what they 
were in at the start; or, in case they end 
up exactly as they began, something must 
have happened in the course of the story to 
change them—for a while—into something 
different. Today you come across so-called 
“short stories” in which no change occurs 
at any time; such writings ought to be called 
“sketches” or “descriptions”, not “stories”. 


The usual pattern of a story’s Plot is: 


1, Opening situation, 
2. Complication, 

3. Solution, 

4. Final situation. 


Take the well-known fairy-tale “The 
Sleeping Beauty”. The Opening situation 
shows the baby princess surrounded by 
proud parents, loving friends, kind fairies, 
and a splendid palace full of happy 
courtiers. The Complication arrives in the 
form of the spiteful fairy whom the King 
and Queen had forgotten to invite; it lasts 
a long time, from the casting of the spell 
and the anxious fear that overshadows the 
princess’ childhood and youth to the fate- 
ful pricking of her finger and the instant 
working of the spell. The Solution comes 
with the handsome prince whose kiss breaks 
the spell and restores the whole palace to 
its normal waking state. And the Final situ- 
ation shows the young couple preparing 
to “live happily ever after”. 

Having chosen or found your subject 
and your plot, you are faced with the im- 
portant question, ““Who’s going to tell the 
story?” You must have noticed that all 
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stories are told either by one of the char- 
acters, who is “I” (this is known as “told 
in the first person”) or by the writer him- 
self (“told in the third person”). Who is 
going to tell your story—you, or one of 
your characters, and if so, which? Each 
of the two methods has its advantages. 


A story depends for its interest largely 
on the extent to which the reader can share 
the thoughts and feelings of one or more of 
the characters (usually the hero or heroine, 
but sometimes the villain). Such a sharing 
is often easier when the character himself 
tells the story. I have read a very well- 
written novel which had two heroes and one 
heroine, each of whom told the story in 
turn. Many of you (I hope) know the 
lovely story “The Prisoner of Zenda”, 
which we re-told in SUNSHINE’s issues of 
March, April, May-June and July ’63, and 
its sequel “Rupert of Hentzau”. In the first 
book the story-teller is the hero Rudolf 
Rassendyll; but in the second book the 
narrative is continued by his friend Fritz 
Von Tarlenheim, (Why was this change 
made? Two Points for each of you who 
can give the reason.) 


However, the “I” type of story has its 
disadvantages too. The teller can say only 
what this one character knows and feels; 
he cannot possess the knowledge or experi- 
ence the feelings of any other character. 
The author, on the other hand, is omniscient: 
he knows everything. He can tell us at any 
time what each character knows and feels. 
This position of omniscience sometimes al- 
lows the author to point a finger towards the 
future in a highly dramatic way. He can 
write, for instance, “With these words he 
left the house, not suspecting for one in- 
stant that he was destined never to set foot 
in it again.” Here is something that the 
character himself couldn’t possibly have 
known. 


Perhaps some of you find yourselves in 
the position of the boy (or was it a girl?) 
who always said, “I could write a grand 
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story if I could only think of one.” Or you 
might be like the girl (or was it a boy?) 
who used to say, “My trouble is, I can 
never get started.” 


Almost anything can start you off on a 
story, if you keep your eyes and ears 
open and your brain alert. It could be some 
person or some sight you saw, some scene 
you watched, something you read in the 
daily paper, something you heard one per- 
son say to another, something that was said 
to you. Naturally, your story will be about 
real people and things; but you can mix 
them up in any way you choose, so long 
as you remember not to be inconsistent. 
Listen to this: Last night, just before you 
fell asleep, you heard two men walking 
along the road past your house. You 
couldn’t see them of course, but you heard 
one say to the other, “I’d do it at once 


Welcoming All Visitors 


Recently some would-be visitors 
experienced a lot of difficulty in find- 
ing our office, while others found it 
on a day when it was closed for a 
holiday, We have therefore thought it 
advisable to publish the following 
facts to guide all who would like to 
visit us: 

The following buses stop at the 
Cantonment Hospital, which is at the 
east end of Shankarshet Road, in the 
area known as Golibar Maidan: 

Nos. 7) 10, 11, 35 

From the bus stop we are about two 
minutes walking distance Southward 
along Parvati Villa Road, which leads 
to Lullanagar. The name “SUNSHINE” 
is on our gate-post, which is just oppo- 
site the large office building of the Con- 
troller of Defence Accounts, 


Our office is shut on all Postal Holi- 
days, on Saturday afternoons, and on 
Sundays; on other days you will find 
us here, and WE SHALL BE GLAD 
TO SEE YOU, 


if only I had the money.” The other man 
just grunted. And then they passed out 
of earshot. 

Here’s a story for you right away! 
Imagine what the man who spoke could 
have looked like, what sort of house he 
lived in, what sort of life he led. What did 
he mean by his remark? Imagine what the 
other man looked like, and so on; what 
did he intend to convey by his grunt? Were 
the two men true friends? Is the grunting 
man going to get the money for the talk- 
ing man? Will the talker force him to do 
that? What is the talker planning to do 
if he gets the money? Will he succeed? 
How will his life be changed by his success 
or failure? 

Or you could think of some adventure 


that you or a friend of yours actually ex- 
perienced, and imagine how differently it 
could have gone if some part of it had 
been slightly changed. Suppose you had 
gone by cycle instead of by bus; suppose 
you had been alone instead of with those 
two friends; or you had forgotten to take 
food with you and been obliged to go to that 
tea-stall in the village; or you had had time 
to explore that old ruin on the hill—what 
might have happened instead of what 
actually did happen? 

Next month I’ll mention a few more 
practical hints, and then I’ll let you into 
the secret of how one of our stories came 
to be written: the story called “Sunil’s 
Luck”, which I wrote for our issue of last 


July. WS 


Answers to ‘Quiz On Money’ (November'71) 


1. Currency notes are printed at the 
Security Press, Nasik (Maharashtra State). 
Coins are cut and stamped at the mints in 
Bombay, Calcutta and Hyderabad. 
2. When the market value of the common 
metals rose to a higher level, the metal con- 
tained in one paisa, two paise and three 
paise coins acquired a value greater than 
the respective face-values of these coins. 
Unpatriotic persons therefore melted these 
coins for their metallic value, As the short- 
age became more acute, certain persons 
began to hoard them with a view to earn 
some commission for supplying large quanti- 
tities of small change to shop-keepers, etc. 
3. (a). April 1, 1957 

Rupees, Annas and Pies: 12 pies 
= | Anna and 16 Annas = | Rupee 
4. The Reserve Bank of India. Our one- 
rupee note is signed by the Secretary, 
Ministry of Finance, while all our other cur- 
cency notes are signed by the Governor, 
Reserve Bank of India.) 
5. Many automatic slot machines are made 
to take those coins, Weighing machines, 
for instance, are made for the 10 p coin, 
automatic telephones at public call offices 
are made to take 10 p + 5 p coins, If these 
coins are altered, the mechanism of all 
these machines will have to be altered ac- 
cordingly. 
6. Silver, gold, aluminium, magnesium, nic- 
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kel, copper, bronze and various alloys of 


7. Shape Denomination 
A) ROUND | rupee 
(with milled edge): 50 paise 
25 paise 
20 paise 
B) SQUARE paise 
(with round corners) : 1 paisa 
(aluminium) 
C) SCALLOPED 10 paise 
(with 8 sides): 2 paise 
D) HEXAGONAL 3 paise 


(6-sided) : 


Note: All the above are current Indian coins. 
The same shapes, and others too, are found 
in foreign coins. India used to have an 8- 
sided 4-anna coin. 
8. Gold mohur, ashrafi, diram, pie, tanga, 
abidi, purana, pagoda, chakram, dokda, 
trambiya. 
9. From about 635 B.C, 
10. Elephant, kangaroo, horse, cow, sheep, 
pig, lion, tiger, polar bear, antelope, hare, 
beaver, echidna, dolphin. 
11. (i) Frane (ii) Yen (iii) Yuan (iv) 
Pound sterling (v) Egyptian pound (vi) 
aarti dollar 

(i) 82 paise (ii) Two paise (iii) 
he (iv) Rs 18 (v) Rs 17.10 (wi) Rs 7.50. 


(Points-winners will be announced next month.) 
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HOW MANY? 


Do you know this riddle? What’s your an- 
swer? 


As I was going to St. Ives*, 

T met a man with seven wives; 

Each wife had seven cats, 

Each cat had seven kits. 

Tell me, and answer with your lives: 
How many were going to St. Ives? 


*q village in England 


CHALLENGE 
YOUR 
FRIEND 


Cut or tear a piece of paper at two points, 
as shown. Then ask a friend to take the 
paper by both its corners and tell him that 
he will not be able to tear both end pieces 
from the middle section with one pull. 

You are bound to win. It is practically 
impossible to tear off both the end pieces; 
one of them will always remain attached 
to the middle piece. 


PENNY PUSHING—A Quizzle 


Arrange six coins in this pattern. Now 
rearrange them in 3 moves to form a circle. 
Move only one coin at a time, and the coin 
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you push must always be left touching twe 


other coins, 
—sent by Amarjeet Nagpal, S.R. 977/3 


(Your Editor particularly liked the new 
word “quizzle’.) 
(Solution on p. 31) 


A LETTER RACK 


Fold 


This unique Christmas card cum gift is 
easy to make and is bound to give much 
joy to the receiver. All you need to make 
it is chart paper, red and black glazed 
paper, scissors and gum, The rack when 
complete should measure 10” x 6”, 

Using the diagram as a guide, cut the 
chart paper according to the sizes indicated. 
Place the red and black glazed paper on the 
portions marked R and B, neatly fold round 
the edges and paste on the reverse side. 

Now, attach pocket for ‘Letters to Post’ 
on the main piece by folding an inch on 
the right, left and bottom and pasting on 
the reverse. Paste a symbolic decorative 
picture on the pocket to indicate what it is 
meant for. To complete, cover the reverse 
side with red and black paper and punch a 
hole on the top by means of which it can 


be fixed on the wall. 8B 
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'M SO TIRED... DON'T KNOW , 
WHERE MY ENERGY HAS GONE. hi a 


"IT'S ON... THE CHAMP COMES IN WITH fone gallina 44 psa oh ¢ ine i 
Tas HALL 
A HARD LEFT AND ARIGHT. GETTING & HAMMERING 


QUICK, HAVE SOME 
ENERGY TABS, 


“IT'S AMAZING! SUDDENLY THE “A TERRIFIC HOOK 
CHALLENGER IS FULL OF ENERGY.| | AND THE CHAMP /S KNOCKED OUT. 
HE'S BATTERING THE CHAMP.” WHAT A SENSATIONAL FINISH!” 


DELICIOUS ORANGE AND PINEAPPLE FLAVOURS ! 


“AND HERE HE 13... THE NEW CHAMPION:” 


GCP/GLT/4d 
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“POINTS” Prize Distribution 


{* June we told you about SuNSHINE’s 
new Points System, and in Septem- 
ber we promised to distribute prizes 
according to the Points won and an- 
nounced in all issues from June to 
December inclusive, This we are now 
doing. 

In the case of some Bulk Order 
schools we cannot be sure that the 
Points-winner has actually paid his sub- 
scription, We brought this difficulty to 
your notice in a Special Note in the 
August issue, and your Editor referred 
to it again, along with our propose 
solution, in “‘Your Letters’ of the 
November issue. Those of you about 
whom we are still “doubtful” will find 
their names marked*; before these can 
receive a prize, they will have to furnish 
us with the Certificate mentioned on 
p. 38 of the September issue. 

The question whether to give you 
cash or books is discussed in ‘Your 
Letters” of the present issue. Those 
who want books will have to give us 
the information asked for, and will have 
to agree to forgo some of their prize 
money. They must let us know by 1 
December latest, after which date we 


shall send Money Orders to all winners 
of ten Points or over. 

In the case of those winning less than 
ten Points, we shall carry their score 
over to the next Prize Distribution. 

We have watched the response to this 
Points System and carefully considered 
how much SuNSHINE can afford to spend 
by way of Prizes. (As your Editor re- 
minded you in September, SuNSHINE be- 
longs to a Non-Profit Trust.) We have 
accordingly fixed the monetary value 
of each Point at 25 paise for this present 
Prize Distribution. (Next year we shall 
try to keep it at the same figure, but 
shall be free to revise this if necessary. ) 

List | below gives the SR Nos, and 
Names of all those who won 10 Points 
and over, Some of them, as you will 
see, have much more than recovered 
their year’s Subscription to SUNSHINE. 
If we have made any mistake in your 
score, please write to us with details 
of your claim, so that we can re-check. 
List 2 gives the SR Nos. only of those 
winning less than 10 Points. 

As soon as possible after 15 Decem- 
ber you shall receive your prizes—cash 
or books as you desire, 


HEARTY CONGRATS TO YOU ALL ! 


LIsT 
977/4 D. Pokharna 15 
977/35. S.. Pant 12 
3098/2 SS. Routh 30 
4001 Gayatri Nadig 13 
4121/37. S, Nandwani 24 
4967 M, Radia 13 
6000* A, Nathwani 17 
6098* R. Bendre 10 
7265 V. S. Sriram 15 
7376 N, Rajagopalan 30 
7378 Sudha Gopalakrishna 40 
7395 S. Rajan 59 
7514 Babu Joseph 78 
7692 P. Sathyadev ie: 
7812 C. Fernandes 33 
7826 Ajoy Kumar 16 
7833 S. Sood 15 


7973 S.A.RameshRangan 49 

8005 K. K, Gangadharan 69 

8041 G, Pattanaik 34 

8151 B. Gupta 16 

8153 S. F. Rananaware 12 
EIST 2 

71/10, 103,* 293/64, 558/8, 773, 


906, 977/41, 977/47, 982. 

1046*, 1046/14, 1164, 2287*, 2802, 
3033, 3098*, 3324. 

4001*, 4121/32, 4121/35, 4121/36, 
4121/47, 4670, 4847, 4980, 4984. 
5122, 5282, 5390/5, 6000*, 6642, 
6694, 6963. 

7044, 7161, 7221, 7384, 7422, 7612, 
7774, 7777, 7843, 7854, 7955, 7971. 
8006, 8022, 8051, 8066, 8084, 8091, 
8108, 8116, 8178, 8316, 8366, 
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The Lonely Sailor 


Te blue above, the blue below, 
The running tide, the undertow, 

My boat and I upon the swell, 

Drifting where | cannot tell; 

No human voice, no seagull’s cry, 

To break the lone monotony 

Of waves that crash before, behind, 
And shrill whoop of the whisking wind. 


Hungry whales that breast the flood, 
What seek you here: my bones, my blood? 
Porpoise school in leaping line, 
Crave you this poor flesh of mine? 
Thunder roars its dreadful hymn 
Round the ocean’s lowering rim. 
From fathoms deep I hear the boom 
Rising from the deep sea-tomb; 

I, the sinner, let me drown 

Deep in thy bosom, 

Down, 

Down, 

Down. 


K. K. Gangadharan, S.R. 8005 
(9 Points awarded) 


The Story of Glass 


LTHOUGH $ glass is an object with 
which every one of you is familiar, 
probably few of you can tell how it is made. 
Glass is made from three things: fine 
white sand, white powder called potash, and 
brick-red powder called red-lead. These 
three things are taken to the glass works and 
mixed together. Sometimes a lot of broken 
glass is also added to the mixture. When 
complete, this mixture is poured into a 
large clay pot and placed over a red-hot 
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furnace. The heat is so great that the sand, 
broken glass and the rest of the mixture 
all melt together forming a liquid as red 
as fire and as thick as syrup. 

Now a long iron blow-pipe like a pea- 
shooter is poked through the little door of 
the pot and is dipped into the melted mix- 
ture. When the blow-pipe is taken out again, 
a ball of melted glass, glowing like a light 
from a Christmas tree, sticks to the end of 
it. The blow-pipe is kept rotating this way 
and that between the hands of a man called 
a “blower”. 


This man puts his lips to the end of the 
blow-pipe and blows up the glowing ball 
like a small balloon. This is next rolled 
this way and that on a smooth iron tube, 
blown up a little more, then rolled again. 
After some time it is again put in the heat 
of the furnace. Then it is taken to a strange 
sort of chair with long arms and rolled and 
rolled. The molten mass is then shaped up 
with tools, cut into pieces with long scissors 
and smoothed wiih a piece of wet wood. 

These separate pieces are placed in 


The first blow-pipe, it is believed, was invented by 

a Phoenician Glass Worker 2,300 years ago, This 

method of shaping glass is still used in making hand- 
blown glassware. 
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a long gas oven over which they move very 
slowly. This is done so that the objects 
harden properly. Afterwards, beautiful 
patterns are cut by holding the objects 
against grindstones. To end it all the objects 
are dipped in a bath of acid: when they are 
lifted out from this they are sparkling like 
polished diamonds. 

Somnath Routh, S.R. 3098/2 


(7 Points awarded ) 


Don’t be Fat 


OULD you like to be fat? Well, 

take my advice, and don’t! I am 
saying this from experience. To be precise, 
my dimensions are as follows: height 5” 
314”, weight 250 lbs. My age? Too young 
for that weight! 

In school I am the topic of conversation. 
I cannot fit into the usual benches, so the 
teacher has to supply me with an extra 
big one. Students on purpose throw down 
my pencils and rubbers and force me to 
pick them up, as they know just as well 
as I that it is far beyond my powers. 

[ can never ride horses, for no horse 
could proceed. Elephants and only ele- 
phants are for me, because I am an ele- 
phant, I can never ride a see-saw; the per- 
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month, 


One year's gift of SUNSHINE = ELEVEN GIFTS: ! 


son opposite always remains airborne; it 
takes six boys on the ‘see’ to ‘saw me. 

I can never put on my own shoes, as my 
belly rebels. Readymade clothes are not 
for me; but strangely, cloth merchants wel- 
come me. I cannot sit on normal chairs; 
indeed. Dad has re-inforeed my own study- 
chair. 

I once asked Dad for a new suit and got 
the usual reply, “It’s no use keeping your 
birthday. Every year you are heavier by 
twenty pounds.” Mother once asked me to 
pick up a pin. J tried. Result, torn pants! 

In picture houses they insist that I buy 
two tickets. In a small plane, I am not al- 
lowed to fly. In a small boat, well... think 
that out yourself! 

The doctor has asked me to take to 
swimming. Each time I come near a pool, 
some cheeky fellow shouts, “Hey! If you 
dive, the pool will be empty!” And another. 
“Don’t jump, you will hit the bottom!” 

In grammar class, my teacher has stopped 
using the simile, ‘As heavy as lead.’ He 
prefers ‘As heavy as Nitin Gupte!’ 

At present I am on diet, eating only 
vegetables and drinking plain water. Boys 
say that prices in the vegetable market have 
zone up. J don’t know why. 

Would you like to be fat? Well, take my 
advice, and don’t! 

—Nitin Gupte. 
St, Vincent’s High School, Poona 
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Gift ! 


Each of yeu must have somebody—a relative, a friend, someone you parti- 
cularly admire, someone who has done you a kindness, someone you'd like 
to help—to whom you want to give a delightful yet not too costly gift. 

Give that lucky Someone a year's subscription to SUNSHINE, Just send us 
your order, giving the name and address, together with Rs. 7 (only Rs, 6 if you 
are a Subscriber). We will post a whole year's issues, mentioning you as the 
gracious giver, You will be remembered with especial gratitude, month after 


Right Gift ! 
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CONTEST REPORTS 


GOPYA’S COMPLAINT OF 
A “FALSE ALLIGATION” 
(Here & There, September, ’71). 


Only two of you gave the right answer: P. 
Sathyadev, S.R. 7692, and S. Rajan, S.R. 
7395. Two Points to each of these. Cnly 
mammals “‘give birth’’, Crocodiles, like all 
other reptiles, lay eggs from which the babies 
afterwards “‘hatch out’’. Sathyadev rightly 
adds that the correct spelling of a fact which 
somebody “‘alleges’’ (i.e., claims to be true) 
is “‘allegation’’, But we purposely spelt the 
word with an I in place of the E in order 
to make a pun on the noun “‘alligator’’. 
(Somebody who alleges could be called an 
““allegator’’.) 


“WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK” 
(September, ’71, p. 23) 


Nobody got the right answer, although S. 
Rajan, S.R, 7395, was going towards it. 
There were some ingenious suggestions, One 
Subscriber thought the IF might have jumped 
over the IB: another proposed a sort of 
compromise by which the IF made the IB 
rotate about a point. We were amused by 
a third suggestion that “most probably IF 
is a man and can win over IB, who is a 
girl, by his charm’, (One of these four 
spelled “‘irresistible’’ wrong; will he please 
note the correct spelling? ) 

The problem is really a matter of logic. 
If an Irresistible Force exists, there cannot 
logically be such a thing as an Immovable 
Body. Alternatively, the existence of an 
IB would render the existence of an IF logi- 
cally impossible. One Point awarded to S. 
Rajan. 


DRAWING CONTEST (September) 


The drawines sent for this Contest did 
not provide all the ‘freshness and originality” 
for which we had hoped, With the exception 
of one painting on cloth. and two in cravons. 
all the entries consisted of the conventional 
water-colours, pen or pencil; there were no 
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etchings, oils, or other media; many draw- 
ings showed no attempt at “technical excel- 
lence’. Our judges were practically unani- 
mous in selecting the six best drawings, As 
a result of their votes, the following Points 
are awarded: Gayatri Nadig SR 4001, 13. 
K. K,. Gangadharan SR 8005, 12. Babu 
Joseph SR 7514, 11. Crescence Fernandes 
SR 7812, 8. Shekhar Sood SR 7833, 6. 
Beena Rani SR 5122, 5. 


A REVIEW OF “VICE VERSA” (October) 


The response to this contest was less than 
we had hoped for , but those who attempted 
it showed that they had fully understood 
and appreciated the story, 

Some of the contestants obviously do not 
understand the difference between ‘‘review- 
ing’’ a book (or play or film) and giving a 
mere synopsis of its story. Whenever a re- 
view includes a synopsis, this should be brief, 
just sufficient to show the reader what type 
of story he may expect; in no case should 
the Solution be given away, Some contest- 
ants provided the sort of general criticisms 
which make up a real Review; one or two 
of their views were perhaps a little peculiar, 
but on the whole they were penetrating and 
imaginative. 

Points are awarded as follows: Babu 
Joseph SR 7514, 9. N. Rajagopalan SR 
7376, 8. K. K. Gangadharan SR 8005, 7. 
S. Raian SR 7395, 4. Crescence Fernandes 
SR 7812, 4. 

The best Review, that of Babu Joseph, 
will be published in our next issue. 


WRITING CONTEST (October) 
1. Letter of Invitation to a friend 


These letters were well written and showed 
a good ability to describe the attractions of 
the writer's home town and its neighbour- 
hood. The style of writing varied from the 
completely natural to the artificiality of mid- 
Victorian English. Mistakes of English were 
very few. Two contestants ignored the limit 
of “500 words”, in one case exceeding it 
by over 100%. 

Points are awarded as follows: Sunil Nand- 
wani SR 4121/37, 15. Somnath Routh SR 
3098. 14. S. A. Ramesh Ranzan SR 7973, 
13, Crescence Fernandes SR 7812. 11. Ann 
C. Raehavan SR 1046/14, 7. M. Raja- 
lakshmi SR 8091, 4. 


Sunshine 


The best letter, that of Sunil Nandwani, will 


be printed in our next issue. 


2. Our Cricket Team’s triumph, and sug- 
gestions for the future 


This topic incidentally afforded a good 
test of “relevance and irrelevance’, The con- 
testants were asked to consider only two 
specific questions; anything not directly re- 
lated to answering these two questions would 
naturally be irrelevant to the topic. Viewed 
from this angle, a great deal of what the 
contestants wrote was without any relevance. 
A consideration of the response to this con- 
test strongly suggests that few of our readers 
take that intelligent and practical interest in 
cricket which the grand old game deserves. 
Points are awarded to the following: Babu 
Joseph SR 7514, 13. S. Rajan SR 7395, 5. 
Hamentkumar Chemburkar SR 71/10, 4. 
R. Ashok SR 982, 2. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT: 


HOW WELL HAVE YOU READ THIS 
ISSUE? (October) 


2 Points to: Kishore Daryanani 977/41, 
Crescence Fernandes S.R, 7812, Urvish 
Medh S.R. 8316, D. Sadhanker S.R. 7161, 
Sudha Gopalakrishna S.R. 7378, Sumit Roy 
S.R. 977/6, Somnath Routh S.R. 3098, 
Chitra Vijayaraghavan S.R. 7774. 


QUIZ ON ANIMALS (October) 


3 Points to: S. Rajan S.R. 7395, Sanjiv 
Tipnis S.R. 7044, Anjali Seth S.R. 8178, 
Babu Joseph S.R, 7514, Deepak Pokharna 
S.R. 977/4, Sonal Bhinde S.R. 293/64, 
N. Rajagopalan S.R. 7376, Siddharth Pant 
S.R. 977/35, Chitra Vijayaraghavan S.R 
7774, Anjali Sanyal S.R, 1164. 

2 Points to: K. K. Gangadharan S.R. 8005, 
Sudha Gopalakrishna S.R. 7378, D. Sadhan- 
ker S.R. 7161, Sumit Roy 977/6, Chaitali 
Guha S.R. 4980. 


Michael Adewojo, Lagos, Nigeria 


The Daily Times Childrens’ Club 


HE most popular and well-known club 

for children in our area is the Daily 
Times Children’s Club founded on January 
23, 1970, Any boy or girl of the age group 
6-18 is qualified to become a member. The 
club is controlled by Auntie Agbeke. 
Office holders are elected from the regular 
and interested members by voting. 


Helping to know each other be'ter, learn- 
ing more about world problems and life 
in general, aiding the needy, are some of 
the club's main purposes. 


The club activities are many. Games like 
football and table tennis are played. The 
educational activities consist of setting 
Science quizzes and contests on interesting 
subjects, in which the best speaker or writer 
is given some prize and praise which will 
encourage him to do still better than he 


has done. Films, particularly educative 
ones like Macbeth and Twelfth Night, are 
shown twice a week. At the end of the 
year a party, sponsored by the Daily Times 
Press Publication, is held. 

The club meets every Saturday at three 
o'clock for discussions on social and other 
problems of our own and other countries. 
The members engage themselves in teach- 
ing children better manners; they give 
guidance to put them on the right path in 
life. The bush people are taught to culti- 
vate more civilized ways. The poor and 
needy are given financial assistance, 

News of the activities of the club for 
every week is published in the Daily Times. 
The club contributes much towards the 
good of the country by training the citizens 
of tomorrow and teaching them the good 
things in life. 


‘MUNICH PREPARES FOR OLYMPICS’ 


The author of this article in our November issue was 
Mr. P. G, Bhavnani. We regret that his name was 
inadvertently omitted. 
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Solution to PENNY PUSHING 


Move 3 so that it touches 1 and 2, Move 2 to 3’s 
old position, Now move 6 into the space between 
2 and 3. The circle is complete. 
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INDIAN HOCKEY 
PAST AND FUTURE 


HE INDIAN nation’s misgivings 

about the capability of our hockey 
team to recapture the world title, which 
we had lost to Pakistan in the 1968 
Olympics at Mexico, proved true, At the 
World Hockey Cup Tournament at Bar- 
celona, we finished third in the final 
order: 
1. Pakistan 2. Spain 3. India 4, Kenya 
5. W. Germany 6. Holland. 7. France 
8. Australia 9, Japan 10. Argentina. 

Gone for ever, it seems, are those days 
of Indian hockey when, under such wizards 
as Dhyan Chand, Roop Singh and others, 
we.were securely at the top of world hoc- 
key. Our team’s first defeat was by 
Pakistan in 1958 in the Third Asian Games 
at Tokyo. In the Olympic Games at Rome 
in 1960, we were again beaten by Pakistan 
1-0, and thus lost the Olympic crown which 
we had held comfortably all through the 
years 1928 to 1960. We regained the crown 
in the 1964 Olympics at Tokyo, only to 
lose it again in the next Olympics at 
Mexico. 

At Mexico, not only the gold medal but 
even the silver eluded us, when we were 
eliminated in the semi-final by Australia. 
We managed to pick up the bronze medal 
only after a hard-fought game against West 
Germany. 

There are several reasons for our dec- 
line in world hockey, Firstly, after the 
Partition of India in 1947, the once for- 
midable team of united India split into 
two separate national teams, India and 
Pakistan. (One notable player India lost 
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to Pakistan was Lal Shah Bokari, who had 
led the ‘Indian’ team in 1932.) 


Other Countries’ Rise 


Another reason is that several countries, 
which were comparatively backward a few 
years ago, developed a new interest in 
hockey and gradually attained a high level 
of skill and proficiency in the game. Our 
game, on the other hand, remained static 
in both style and tactics. Even at the 
Mexico Olympics, W. Germany kept us 
at bay by adopting the unorthodox forma- 
tion of three full-backs (the middle one 
playing deep). three half-backs and four 
forwards. 

The Australians who defeated us in the 
1968 semi-finals outshone us in physical 
fitness and aggressiveness. Quite a few 
other teams too were at the peak of their 


fitness and modelled their game on attack _ 


as the best form of defence, Our players, 
in comparison, did not appear’ equally fit: 
they tired easily and were cautious even in 
attack. The value of youthful dash and 
endurance was also well demonstrated in 
the 1968 Olympics. 


Poor Forward; and Shooters 


Commenting on our failure at Barcelona. 
our former hockey captain, Prithipal 
Singh, said that our teams’ bad or inferior 
performances for some years now have 
been due mainly to the failure of the for- 
wards and to the poor quality of ‘sharp 
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shooters’ on the flanks. “Our golden era 
of scoring goals through forwards,” he 
observed, “ended at the 1956 Olympics 
where we had to struggle hard to retain 
the title through a short-corner goal in the 
final.” He quoted evidence from the 
Olympic hockey records of 1928 to 1952 
which showed most of our teams’ goals 
scored by their forwards. “The sad story 
of low scoring by our forwards was re- 
peated again in 1964 and 1968, and India 
managed to qualify for the Pool mainly 
because of goals through short corners,” 
said Prithipal Singh. “All these clearly 
show that Indian hockey has been without 
sharp shooters for the last many years.” 
He was also convinced that on the whole 
the standard of hockey in our country is 
going down. 

Mr. J. D. Nagarwala, former Chairman 
of the National Hockey Selection Commit- 
tee, who officiated as a judge at Barcelona, 
has given an authentic description of our 
team’s strong as well as weak points. 
“India’s display was the best, technically 
and scientifically,” he declared, “but we 
failed to win either the gold or the silver 
medal merely because our team had no 
sharp-shooters in the attacking line and no 
one capable of converting penalty corners.” 


Indian Technique Superior 


“India started in the tournament playing 
mournful hockey,” Mr. Nagarwala went 
on, “and struggled to beat France and 
Argentina, more by luck than design. In 
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the third match, against Kenya, India 
touched real form only in the last 20 
minutes, Then India played very well 
against powerful] W. Germany, and in the 
semi-final against Pakistan, India played 
really magnificently, In fact, the India- 
Pakistan match produced vintage hockey 
in the first half, with India superior in 
science and technique. But India, in es- 
sence, committed the same misake as the 
one that cost them the Asian Games gold 
medal at Bangkok last year—failure to 
score either from the field or off corners.” 

Another authority on Indian hockey, 
our former captain K. D, Singh (Babu), 
refuses to be despondent about our hockey. 
Pakistan’s victory over us, he said, was 
just a matter of their experience and wily 
game prevailing over our youth, At the 
same time, he felt that our boys should have 
gone all out to score another goal after 
taking the lead, as Pakistan did, instead of 
playing defensive hockey. 

The captain of our team at Barcelona, 
Ajit Pal Singh, also feels that Pakistan's 
team had an edge over us only by viriue 
of their greater experience compared with 
that of our young players, “The Indian 
boys were playing so well against Pakis- 
tan,” he said, “we expected to win with a 
margin of at least three goals. Luck plays 
a vital role when two evenly-matched teams 
play.” He criticised the Pakistan team for 
hitting wide, to waste time, after taking 
the lead. 

Most of these experts were also critical 
of the faulty selection of our players by the 
Indian Hockey Federation and of the in- 
discriminate changes in the players’ posi- 
tions. 


Future Depends on Youth 


Furthermore, almost all the elders of 
Indian hockey are sorely disappointed 
that the present youth of India have very 
little interest in playing hockey. While the 


majority of them are interested only in 
ww 37 
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Gautam Biswas §.R, 2287: It would not be 
desirable, for several reasons, to increase 
the pages and raise the price of SUN- 
SHINE. Even at the present price, there 
are children who cannot afford to sub- 
scribe to your magazine, Please read what 
I am saying below to all Bulk Order Sub- 
scribers. 2 


All “Bulk Order’ Subscribers: Please read 
once more our Special Announcement about 
winning Points on p. 38 of the September 
issue, Let me also remind you of what | 
said to ‘All of you” in this Section of the 
November issue. Please see that we get 
as early as possible the names of al] stu- 
dents of Bulk Order Schools who actually 


pay their subscriptions. 


Pilathottam Gangadharan, S.R. 8005: On 
the question of giving prizes in cash or 
in books, please see what | am saying below 
to all Points winners, Names will be re- 
printed in the Pen Friends Section once in 
every 12 months (sce what | have written 
about this in the November issue), | am 
sorry we have no information for answer- 
ing your query about an Assam Univer- 
sity, Try to get this from your University of 
Calicut; the office there will at least put 
you in touch with a University of Assam, 
in case they do not possess the necessary 
information, 


Points Winners: Some of you would like 
to receive your prizes in cash, whereas 
some others would like to have books. 
Neturally we would like to please as many 
of you as possible. We shall therefore send 
the prize amount in cash except to those 
who write and tell us they would prefer 
books. Those who want books will have to 
suggest the titles or authors they want, or 
at least the subjects they are interested in. 
They will also have to remember that a 
fairly large proportion of their prize money 
will be swallowed up in postage (Registered 
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Book Post). We will send Money Orders 
free, but will have to charge postage for 
sending books, 


Vivek Malhotra, S.R. 8101: | am very glad 
to know you enjoy your monthly SUN- 
SHINE, It would not be possible to follow 
your suggestion of printing articles and 
views on “movies and music’, We well 
know how great an interest nearly all you 
Teenagers take in these subjec's, but there 
are magazines (with much more money to 
spend than we have) which specially deal 
with them, SUNSHINE’s policy is to give 
you “ the good things you can't get else- 
where’, and there are so many of these 
good things that we have no space for what 
you can get from other magazines. 


Readers who want Books or Stamps: Stamp 
packets were offered only to New Subscribers 
or those who introduced one New Sub- 
scriber (see our Special Divali Stamps offer 
on p. || of the Cctober issue). Books are 
offered only to those who have subscribed 
for not less than 3 years (see the Announce- 
ment on p, 38 of the July issue). 


F.V. Menon, S.R. 5026: The information 
you want is given on the Contents page. 
If you send us the name and address of your 
Japanese Pen Friend, together with Rs. 18 
by M. O. or Cheque, we wil! post SUN- 
SHINE to him for one year. 


S. Tata, S.R. 4121/47: The way in which 
you have sent your Answers to the Issue 
Quiz is quite all right. Some Subscribers 
send only a post-card with just the numbers 
of the Statements and the word “True” or 
False’’ against each. This is enough for us, 
together with the Subscriber's name and 


S.R. No. 


Sunil Nandwani, S.R. 4121/37: Glad to 
know you received “Map Skills’. If any 
Subscriber sends an entry late for a really 
good reason, we will be ready to accept 
it except in the case of a Quiz or something 
similar, to which we have already published 
the answer. In your case, the lateness is 
excused. Very glad to know you are a friend 
of Potty and Mat-Mut and want them back 
again. We will see what we can do about 
that. Meanwhile, if you or any other reader 
would like to suggest some comic adven- 
tures for these two fellows and Mr. Vaidya, 
please write and let me hear them. 


Sunshine 


HE Maharashtra Government has a- 

warded its highest State Level prize, 
under a scheme to celebrate Mahatma 
Gandhi's Birth Centenary, to the village of 
Bahirgaon in Aurangabad District. This vil- 
lage has at its own cost provided lift irriga- 
tion for its Harijans; it has started a milk 
scheme which provides cows and buffaloes 
to landless persons with no source of live- 
lihood; it has arranged a piped water supply, 
with trenches and soaking pits. Montessori 
classes have been started, pucca_ school 
buildings erected, and satisfactory accom- 
modation provided for teachers. The 
farmers have taken to hybrid and high- 
yielding varieties of seeds, and learned to 
use fertilisers and pesticides. The villagers 
have abolished casteism, developed a sense 
of unity, and learned to perform public 
works through shramdan and mutual co- 
operation, Well done, Bahirgaon! 


Bs many parts of Britain, wealthy land- 
owners are setting up ‘‘safari parks’ on the 
model of the well-known Game Parks of 
Africa, Such animals as lions, giraffes, 
baboons, and antelopes seem to have readily 
accepted the English climate, The parks have 
proved immensely popular and have brought 
in a decent profit (at Rs, 18 per car load 
or Rs. 4.50 for each passenger in a bus) 
for their owners, The safari park at Woburn 
had 2,000,000 visitors last year, coming a! 
the rate of 50-70 buses and 300-500 cars 
daily. Visitors are strictly warned to keep 
their car windows closed while going through 
the lions’ enclosure, and a car-load of people 
who repeatedly ignored this warning afforded 
the only case of an aitack, 
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GYPT is one of several countries, both 

developed and developing, which are 
spending more than they can comfortably 
afford on Defence. In Egypt's case this 
amounts to nearly 30% of her national in- 
come. More than 50% of Egypt's exports 
consist of cotton and rice, but there are now 
good prospects of exporting oil too, which 
has been found in sufficient quantity in the 
Western Deser:. There is a plan to lay a 60 
million-ton pipe-line from Suez to the Medi- 
terranean, Oil may go far to compensate 
the country for the closure of the Suez Canal. 


HE John F. Kennedy Centre for the 

Performing Arts was recently opened 
in Washington D.C, Its Opera House, Con- 
cert Hall and Eisennower Theatre can be- 
tween them seat 6000 people. One quarter 
of the Centre’s time is reserved for educa- 
tional and non-professional programmes, 
such as College dramatics, and a quarter of 
all seats are sold at a very cheap rate to 
students, handicapped persons, the old, and 
the poor. The Centre was built with the co- 
operation and gifts of all countries having 
embassies in Washington. Two of the paint- 
ings which adorn its walls were done by 
Indian children, a girl and a boy. 


WITZERLAND’s brewers (makers of 

beer) have sponsored a series of pictures 
of animals threatened with extinction. These 
pictures are displayed on _ match-stick 
“books”, one of which, showing a Hedgehog, 
was recently sent to your Editor, This ad- 
mirable effort is patronised by the Swiss 
League for the Protection of Nature (LSPN) 
and the World Wildlife Fund (WWF), In- 


dian matchmakers, please copy! 


APANESE engineers have devised robots 

(“intelligent or ‘‘humanlike’’ machines) 
which can do the work of human hands and 
arms. These electronically-controlled “hands” 
can move forwards, backwards, sideways, or 
in circles; they can automatically repeat the 
same movements all day long according to 
a taped programme; they can even twist, or 
draw simple pictures, Their chief use at 
present is to move goods and control 
machines in factories. 


(Gopya asks tather anxiously whether they 
could be used by teachers for slapping in- 
attentive pupils) 
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One sick germ to another: Do you think 
they'll ever find a cure for penicillin? 


% K * 


Judge: Have you ever appeared as a wit- 
ness in a suit before, Miss Das? 

Witness: No, your Honour. The last time | 
was in court, | wore a saree, 


% % * 


Two hippies ceme upon a motor-cycle 
fitted with a side car. Instantly one jumped 
on to the seat and the other leaped into 
the side-car and off they went, After fifteen 
minutes the driver looked at his friend, saw 
his red face, and asked, “What's the matter, 
pal?” 

“No bottom in this thing,”’ the friend 
gasped, ‘‘I've been running all the way!” 


*% * * 


A little boy who had bought some bird 
seed wrote an angry letter to the manufac- 
turers. ‘1 want my money back,"’ he wrote. 
‘cos I planted your seeds ever so carefully, 
but still not one single bird came up.” 


*% % % 


Ram: The front of your shirt tucked inside 
and the back left outside! Is this the latest 
fashion ? 

Gopal: My shirt was torn in front, ‘so | 
tucked it inside, and my trousers were 
torn at the back, so I left the back of my 


shirt outside. 
* 


Ist Drunkard: Look! A Russian cosmonaut 
is walking on the moon! 

2nd Drunkard: Can't see a thing, brother. 
Left my spectacles up there on my last 
trip. : 


“Your money or your life!’” growled the 


robber, 
36 


“Take my life,"’ responded the absent- 
minded man, “‘l’'m saving my money for my 
old age.” 

Pa 


As the farmer was milking a cow, a bull 
charged towards him. The farmer did not 
move, and suddenly the bull began to walk 
meekly away, 

The farmer's wife, who had been watch- 
ing, asked her husband, “But weren't you 
afraid, my dear?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the farmer. ‘“This cow 
is the bull's mother-in-law.” 


—Sent by S. Rajan, S.R. 7395 


% % % 


Shop-keeper: Can | sue you for the book 
your son stole from my shop? 

Lawyer: Yes, you can. 

Shop-keeper: Then you owe me Rs 15 for 
the book, 

Lawyer: And you owe me Rs 15 for legal 
advice. So we're quits, 


* 


Reporter: Can you tell us the secret of your 
life? 

Man of 105: I don’t know yet, I'm siill 
bargaining with two vitamin companies 
about it. 


Boy: Have you lost a fifty paise coin? 

Passer-by: Yes, did you find it? 

Boy: No, I'm just making a survey of all the 
people who ve lost fifty paise coins today: 
you're the thirtieth, 


* 


Student: Sir, you have given me five marks 
too few in my test paper. 

Teacher: Last time, when I gave you five 
marks too many, you never complained. 

Student: That was the first time, so | thought 
I should overlook it. But this is the second 


miscalculation, so | thought | must com: | 


plain, Sir. 
eS 
Singer: What do you think of my voice? 
Pianist: Why, it’s unique! I’ve played the 
white keys, and I've played the black 
keys, but I've never before met someone 
who could sing in the cracks, 


—sent by Satish Nagrani, S.R. 7668 
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DIBRUGARH, 


friends 


Radhika, (g 12) 
C/o Mr. V. Ram, (b 16) 
Balakrishna Bros, 
TRICHUR 1, Kerala. 
Cycling, view cards. 


Lubna Hussain, 
Little Flower School, 


View cards, stamps, travelling. 


Kandarpa Sahu, 


Michael Adebowale Adewojo, 


10, Adeniyi Street, 
Odolowo, Mushin, 
LAGOS, Nigeria, W. Africa. 
Music, coins, stamps. 
(g 12) 
Olugbenga Koyi, (b 17) 
Assam, Freeman House, 
Igbobi College, 
LABA, Nigeria. 
(b 17) Music, table-tennis, view cards. 


C/o Gopal Chandra Sahu, 


INDIAN 


Anila Philip, (g 15) 

Std. X B, Hester Cottage, 

Christava Mahilalayam, 

Thottumukham P, O., 

ALWAYE 5, Kerala. 
Painting, music, coins, 


Lalthlamuana, (b 14) 

A. D, M. No, 723, 

Sainik School, 

GOALPARA, Assam. 
Box:ng, music, hockey, 

Prithvi Raj, (b 17) 

10963, Doriwalan, 

Karo! Bagh, 

NEW DELHI 5. 
Reading. view cards, sports. 


India, 
College Square, 


Reading. 


FOREIGN 


Himaya Salem, 


217, Weliwatte, 


7 >= (The Changed Face of Arabia) 


No picture of the Gulf States would be 
complete without a mention of an activity 
which is second only to the extraction of 
oil: Smuggling. The States’ vast wealth 

bles their citizens to acquire gold and 
various “luxury (transistors, 
watches, terylene shirting. etc.) which can 
be sold for a very high profit in countries 
like India. Smugglers often resort to highly 
ingenious methods of introducing the “con- 
traband”; some of these methods are also 
uncomfortable or even dangerous, as when 
wold “biscuits” are hidden inside the 
smuggler’s stomach. Shall we ever succeed 
in losing our love of “the yellow metal”? 
If we could do this, much of today’s smug- 
ling would come to a stop, a few lives 
would be saved, and our India would no 
longer lose the many crores of rupees thal 
smuggling costs her every year. Let the 


coods 
z 


Arabs keep ther *vellow” 
us only their ° kL’ until we find enough 
af our own! 


gold and send 


December 1 27 ‘ 


City Pay Office, State Bank of 


CUTTACK 3, Orissa. 


Abdul Jabbar, (b 14) 

75, Ali Umer Street, 

5th Floor, BOMBAY 3, 
Coins, drawing, typing. 


C/o M. A. Warid, 


GALLE, Ceylon. 
Stamps, view cards, F.D.C.s. 


Ishwarchand Jootna, (b 18) 
Birla Road, 
Cottage Poudre D’or, 
MAURITIUS, 

Reading, guitar, sports, 


Nurhashima Mohd. Nur, (g 15) 
103, Greenwood Park, 
Off Batu Caves Road, 
KUALA LUMPUR, 
W. Malaysia. 

Pop songs, reading, dancing. 


(g 18) Ummu Salmah, (g 16) 
1, Jalan Delima, 
KUALA LUMPUR, 

W. Malaysia. 
Stamps. coins, view cards, 


Note:—You read something about Arabian gold and 
the changing habits of the Bedouin in ‘Here and 
There” in our issues of November ’71 and August °71. 


33 ise” (INDIAN HOCKEY) 


watching or “following” cricket, the youth 
of most other sports-loving nations are 
‘jacks of all trades’ in sports. This is a 
sad contrast to the attitude of our youth of 
the earlier decades, who used to play hoc- 
key with great enthusiasm in their schools 
or elsewhere. With none of the present- 
day coaching schemes, they learnt the fine 
art only by hard practice and studying 
their seniors. 

The future glory of Indian hockey no 
doubt lies in the hands of the nation’s youth. 
Our selectors have been praised for their 
encouragement to youth in their recent 
selection for the World Cup tournament, 
md at least some experts feel that this is 
hound to pay good dividends, perhaps even 

the Olympics next year. 
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VOCABULARY (See “ENGLISH” in SUNSHINE Feb, *71) 


compromise (Report on “When Greek meets 
Greek") settlement of a dispute, (Stress on 
first syllable; last syllable rhymes with 
““wise’’.) 

to sponsor (Here & There) to pay for or 
otherwise make oneself responsible for (a 


syllable, which is pronounced “greed 
pathos (ditto) the quality in a story, play, 
etc. which makes us feel pity or sadness. 


abe oe 


(Stress on last syllable.) 

deranged (ditto) upset, thrown into confu- 
sion, made to act irregularly, (Stress on 
‘range’, which rhymes with “change’’.) 
wonderstruck (‘The Stolen Letter’) 
amazed, filled with wonder. (Stress on first 


syllable. ) 


How Well Have You Read This Issue? 


Sta.e whether the following statements are TRUE or FALSE. 
Send your answers to CONTESTS, SUNSHINE, Poona 1. Nam?s 
of SUBSCRIBERS (please quote your S.R. No.) sending 
correct or one-error solutions will be published. Last date: The 
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1. In recent years, India’s England. 
hockey teams have been es- 


5. Cyrus the 


routine (ditto) (adjective) done according - 


to a regular and unvarying procedure. 
(Stress on last syllable. ) 

ruse (ditto) trick. (Rhymes with “‘shoes’’.) 
intent (on) (ditto) interested (in). (Stress 
on last syllable.) 

facsimile (ditto) exact copy. (Stress on 
‘sim’, which rhymes with “him”; “‘mile’’ is 
pronounced like “‘mily” in “‘family’’.) 
glen (“The Pool’) narrow valley, often 
wooded. 

ravine (ditto) deep narrow passage between 
hills. (Stress on last syllable, which rhymes 
with “‘seen’’.) 

elongated (ditto) lengthened, long and 
slender. (Stress on first syllable, which is 
pronounced “‘ee’’.) 


orthodoxy (“The Changed Face’’) the fol- 
lowing of rigid, traditional religious teachings, 
(Stress on first syllable. Note also orthodox. ) 
technician (ditto) someone skilled in some 
mechanical or scientific activity, (Stress on 
the second syllable; the last two syllables 
are like the last two in “‘position’’. Note also 
technical, technique. ) 


Note: In the November Vocabulary the words “lush 
and “to scurry” came from “Here & There”: the error 
occured through the dropping of a word between 
“petty” and “lush”, 


4, False. 5. False, 6. False. 7. False. 
(Points-winners will be 
announced next month.) 


CLOSING THOUGHT 


fellow who 


brags about how 


smart he is, isn’t: if 


he was, he wouldn’t. 


Great intro- 


pecially weak in good for- 
wards, 

2. The ancestors o% today’s 
oil-rich Sheikhs have lived on 
the coast for many genera- 
tions. 

3. Poe’s writings reflect the 
tragedy of his personal life. 
4. Tropical animals such as 
lions and giraffes cannot 
tolerate the cold climate of 
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duced new ideas about Gov- 
ernment, 

6. The plastics industry in 
America originated from a 
billiard ball. 

7. SUNSHINE office is open 
on all days except Sundays 
and Saturday afternoons, 


LAST MONTH’S QUIZ 
Solution: 1, False. 2, True, 3. True 
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AMSTERDAM: Wim Ruska, World 
tieavyweight, Judo Champion, reveals 
his training ‘secret'—a radically new 
exerciser called BULLWORKER 2. Here 
is his letter to us: 


“Dear Sirs, 

WH. youre in Judo, your muscles 
have to be powerful and limber. 
That’s why I work out daily with 
Bullworker. It builds really fantastic 
muscles. And especially appreciated 
1s the fact that in just § minutes a 
day, Bullworker gives me the extra 
Strength and stantina I need to get 
through the most difficult competitions 
at the top of my form, I owe my title 
in large part to this amazingly 
effective system and I heartily recom- 
mend it to anyone, athlete or not, who 
wants to be a champion in life. 


Yours faithfully, 
EN 
; Wer 
aati See iain 
Wim Ruska 
World Champion Biack Belt Fudo.” 


. Whether you are 20, 30, 40 or older... 


TONE-UP 
YOUR BODY 
TO FULL 
STRENGTH 


HEALTH AND 


VITALITY 


in 5 minutes 


a day! 
Results guaranteed after only 2 weeks or 
YOU PAY NOTHING! Developed in 
Germany for training Olympic athletes, 
this amazing /sometric exerciser is 
guaranteed togive you results four times 
faster than using conventional methods. 
Just five minutes per day is all that's 
required to increase your strength by 
a whopping 4% per week. After only 
two weeks you'll be able to verify the 
results with a tape measure-actually 
see the change in a mirror. Otherwise 
you pay nothing. To receive a FREE 
ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE, clip out 
and mail the coupcn below today to: 


© Mavi Oraer Sales Pr (t0., 15 Mathew Road, Bombay 4, 


a 06 the Bullworker’s guaranteed method for i] 
i] building powerful, muscular he-men. 5 
al INGORE ceca cus secs cab eodtc ons «essere wea daese oaeesesues a 
: PUSS coca eavasiaelorcdntediucytoievivawiesisisaiees : 
| Spas pare Snsee NORMS Uev ame tneceResecesieeuges’ ABE scuseves E 
B BULLWORKER SERVICE SU-2 ~ 
B 15 Mathew Road, Bombay 4 
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NEW 


PopPINS 


FRUITY SWEETS 


13 delicious sweets in five fruity flavours in each handy 
low-priced pack—Lime, Lemon, Orange, Pineapple and Raspperru 


ti 
' 


Poppins available in Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh only | 


SO ENJOY A SWEET TREAT—POP OUT PO 


bas 
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